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est of all human ills," " the worst of human misfortunes," 
" which has been left untouched by all the benefits which 
our age has won." The two requisites for bringing about 
this great end are "a determined system of education, 
which shall bring before the youth a true sense of the 
moral and economic abominations of war," and " the in- 
stitution of a permanent international peace commission, 
composed of delegates from the several national authori- 
ties, which should hold annual sessions and which could 
be called together whenever it became evident that there 
was danger of a warlike contest between any of the con- 
tracting parties, this permanent commission to have no 
actual powers except those of mediation preceding or 
during a conflict, and of suggestions concerning limitations 
or the reduction of standing armies and navies." Both 
these points are excellently developed by Professor Shaler 
and the whole article is worthy of the careful attention of 
all who are engaged in the practical study of this great 
question. The only criticism we should offer on the 
article is that he has overestimated the value, or rather 
underestimated the dangers and burdens, of a citizen 
soldiery like that of Switzerland, if possessed by a large 
nation ; and lhat he seems to be ignorant of the practical 
work which the annual peace congresses are doing in 
different ways to bring about the very things for which 
he so earnestly argues in this paper. 

The second of the papers referred to is one on the 
" Eesults of the Behring Sea Arbitration," by the Hon. 
John W. Foster. As might be expected from Mr. Foster, 
who was the American Agent in the management of the 
Arbitration, this paper is a lucid statement of the origin, 
progress and results of this celebrated case. It will 
throw light, to a good many people, on the origin of the 
claim of the United States to exclusive control of the 
waters of Behring Sea, which has usually been charged 
to Mr. Blaine. Mr. Foster shows clearly that we ob- 
tained from the Paris Tribunal more than our government 
had previously proposed to accept from Great Britain, 
and that therefore the arbitration was not a failure, though 
it has not accomplished all that was desirable. Mr. Foster 
also demonstrates that it was no breach of our interna- 
tional obligations that Congress declined, for what it 
thought good reasons, to vote the $425,000 damages 
which had been agreed upon by Mr. Gresham and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote. 



EMINENT OPINION OF THE VENEZUELA 
SITUATION. 

Charles Elliot Norton. 

It is said Great Britain will not fight, will back down ; 
there is no risk of war. Let us reverse the case. Sup- 
pose Great Britain undertook, under threat of war, to de- 
clare that she would require us to settle a boundary dis- 
pute in accordance with her will. Should we back down ? 
The danger is not past. This base threat of ours is a 



standing menace to peace. It can be averted only by a 
recovery of the good sense and the right feeling of the 
people. And so widespread is the perverted spirit of 
false patriotism and the brutal disposition for combat, 
that there is the most real danger of war as the issue of 
our intolerable pretensions. 

The next four months are fraught with the destiny of 
America. As a civilized community we have in Cam- 
bridge little power to avert this tremendous calamity, yet 
we are bound to do what we can, actuated by every motive 
of morals and religion. All that we hold dearest is at 
stake. I speak not of life and property and prosperity, 
but of the honor of the nation, of its self-respect, of its 
power as a nation in the progress of civilization, of the 
future of republican conditions and of the principles of free- 
dom and self-government. In these months the reason- 
ableness, the moral integrity, the righteousness of our 
people is to be tested and the fate of America to be 
sealed. 

Professor James F. Colby. 

If this doctrine has any bearing upon any present con- 
troversy, it must be because that was its real significance 
and sole legal import. If such is the existing interna- 
tional law applicable to the boundary controversy between 
Great Britain and Venezuela, has the United States any 
right to interfere? Clearly not, unless we have reason- 
able ground for believing that the permanent possession 
by Great Britain of the relatively small tract of territory 
in South America, which we may judge of right belongs to 
Venezuela, will endanger our own immediate security or 
our essential interests. 

The relatively small area in dispute, its remoteness 
from our nearest border, 2000 miles, and six independent 
states intervening, the close resemblance between the 
laws and political institutions of Great Britain and those 
of the United States, and the unbroken peace which has 
prevailed between the two for eighty years, despite the 
proximity of the former power to us in Canada and 
Jamaica, unite to raise the strongest kind of presumption 
that no such ground can be found. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist in respect 
to the foreign policy now proposed, its definitive adoption 
by the United States would have far-reaching results. It 
would necessitate a large military and naval establish- 
ment, involve abandonment of our traditional position as 
a neutral power and impose upon us the responsible role 
of international knight errant for Spanish America. 

Ex-Mayor Matthews, Boston. 

That such a war with all its consequences should be pre- 
cipitated by the United States of America, a country that 
above all others owes its success and power to the peace- 
ful prosecution of industry and trade, is a thought that 
should cause every true American to pause before he ad- 
vocates or talks of war ; and it should cause every rep- 
resentative of the American people in the federal adminis- 
tration or in the federal Congress to proceed with the 
greatest prudence and deliberation before committing the 
country to a conflict certain to end in disaster on all sides 
and likely to lead to the complete transfer of the com- 
mercial supremacy of the world from the English-speaking 
races to the Frenchman, the German and the Slav. 

With these considerations in mind, I believe that the 
sentiment of the people of this community is for peace, 
and that there is here, at least, little or no sympathy with 
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the thoughtless jingoism that would set one branch of 
the English race to fight the other, and thus bring on the 
greatest and most disastrous war of modern times. 

Henry Wood. 

But with the threat it became either a colossal crime 
against humanity, or else a national bluff. There is no 
other alternative, and every defender of the message 
must take one of the two horns of the dilemma. 

Through reproach and taunt the Republicans " egged " 
the President on, and their share in the matter, aside 
frem their indecent haste, is equal, if not greater than his. 

From a somewhat painstaking inquiry among thought- 
ful Republicans, I am satisfied that nine-tenths of this 
class are ashamed of their representatives in Congress, 
and that, in the event of an election to-day, not one 
could be re-elected. The feeling is deep and intense, 
and the fact is recognized that jingoism is our national 
humiliation. 

President Merrill E. Gates. 

The President's message gives away the principle on 
which it professes to rest the case when it suggests that 
any settlement whatever which Venezuela might make 
with Great Britain before the proposed commission should 
report would be accepted by us as valid. If a voluntary 
concession by Venezuela of the territory in dispute would 
not be such an enlargement of England's territory in 
America as to constitute a violation of the Monroe doc- 
trine, if that doctrine were conceded as valid, what right 
have we to say that unless England will consent to arbi- 
trate upon the entire claim we will fight her? To attempt 
to put another nation which is in the closest friendly re- 
lations with us into a position where diplomatic negotia- 
tions not directly with us must be concluded in a way to 
be prescribed by us or war with us will follow, is to at- 
tempt to do to England what we should feel as a bitter 
and humiliating insult if England should attempt to do it 
to us. And to trifle with the prospect of war between 
England and America is a crime. Let the ample possi- 
bilities of just settlement by peaceful means, and the 
awful meaning of war between the two leading Christian 
nations of the world, be well weighed, and a patriotism 
deeper and truer than can find expression in " war cries," 
will hold our people to the wiser way. 

Edward Atkinson. 

I esteem it (the President's Message) to be the most 
dangerous document uttered during the present century. 

Dr. Parkhurst. 

Now, we do not care to beat about the bush in this 
matter, but prefer to go straight to the mark, by saying 
that if Christendom wants to make the religion of Jesus 
with its Bethlehem, its angelic choir and its peace on 
earth, a laughing stock to the ungodly and a contempt to 
the heathen, the best thing it can do will be to set the two 
foremost Christian nations of the earth to work blowing 
up one another's cities and blowing out one another's 
brains. Unless we utterly misconceive the sentiment of 
the Christianized masses, both here and on the other side 
of the water, I say, unless we utterly misconstrue that 
sentiment as it seems to be asserting itself in soberer 
second thoughts, such an issue will be morally impossible. 

The church must just now move to the front. There 
will be no conflict that will go beyond the point of mes- 



sages and pronunciamentos on either side, if the church 
of the Bethlehem Christ comes out and records its veto. 

Professor Theodore S. Woolsey. 

The President has been ill advised. When he says 
that the dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela is 
dangerous to our National safety he says that which 
everybody knows to be ridiculous. The President em- 
phasizes unduly a single phrase of the Monroe doctrine, 
without taking into account the special circumstances 
which the Monroe doctrine was intended to meet. In the 
whole matter the Monroe doctrine should be kept out of 
sight as inapplicable, and the question should be argued 
on grounds of National policy. The President finds his 
offer of arbitration declined. He now announces himself 
as a mediator. But the mediator known to interna- 
tional law must be accepted by both parties, who are also 
both free to reject his decision. In this case neither party 
made the President a mediator, and he announces his in- 
tention to enforce a decision. He is, therefore, not a 
mediator, but a dictator. Compulsory mediation in this 
case is as much out of place as would have been a similar 
proposition in our northwest and northeast boundary 
disputes. 

Andrew Carnegie. 

It is wrong to talk of war between the two great 
branches of our race — it cannot occur. The day has 
gone by when English-speaking men can kill each other 
in battle. The Christian principle of peaceable arbitra- 
tion has banished barbarous war as a means of settling 
disputes. Sooner or later, in some way the present dif- 
ference between Great Britain and the United States will 
be settled by arbitration, before either nation resorts to 
the sword. 

There are enough good people in both countries to 
force governments to arbitrate any boundary dispute. 

Hon. William Everett. 

I do not b elieve the United States have any right in 
law or history to assert that all disputes on this western 
continent from Bellot's Strait to Terra del Fuego are our 
own, and that we have a right to prescribe to all Eu- 
ropean nations the terms on which they shall deal with all 
American nations. 

No such universal interference was contemplated by 
Monroe, or Adams, or Canning. 

It is time to learn that the touchy nation, that is al- 
ways looking out for insults, is the one that provokes 
them ; that the nation which thinks least about fighting 
is the one that is least likely to be called on to fight ; and 
that the end of war is always to foment the passions it is 
supposed to tame. 

Henry George. 

Such perversion of the Monroe doctrine to a meaning 
that would bring about our entanglement in quarrels with 
which our people have no concern, must, if it does not 
involve wars at which civilization would stand aghast, 
enormously strengthen every centralizing tendency and 
hasten the destruction of really democratic govern- 
ment. It is a matter for congratulation that there is in 
New York at least one great Democratic journal that re- 
fuses to join in this anti-democratic clamor for more 
troops, more guns, more ships, and more bonds, to be 
paid for by more taxes on the masses, and finally to be 
used in holding down the masses. 



